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Achilles Heel of Communism? 


The mighty warrior Achilles, according to ancient Greek 
legend, had a vulnerable spot. Hit him in the heel and he'd 
be done for. 

Is Eastern Europe the Achilles heel of Communism? 

If it is, and if we are to conduct our foreign policy to our 
best advantage, we ought to see to it that we're well informed 
about the area. We should be interested, anyway, since a good 
many of our citizens originally stem from there. 

It's rather difficult, right now, to keep posted on Eastern 
Europe. Probably many reports which must worry the Krem- 
lin and give it plenty of headaches never leak out to us from 
behind the Iron Curtain. But a few have exploded into events 
that have taken us by surprise, and, unfortunately, have found 
us unprepared to act effectively in the cause of freedom. 

Prime example is the Hungarian revolution in the fall of 
’56, which showed the world that great numbers of the people 
of Hungary were against Soviet Communism. 

Another instance is the Polish situation, past and present. 

There’s a growing restless resentment all over the area. 

Further surprises are very likely in store. 

Because of our imperfect knowledge of Eastern Europe, we 
tend to lump together its people and countries — imagining 
them equally dominated by Communism. As a matter of fact, 
a number of competent experts are convinced that the ma- 
jority of the people in each of the Eastern European iron cur- 
tain countries outside Russia is actually opposed to Soviet 
control or Soviet Communism. 

In order to help improve the chances of their breaking 
away from Russia and aligning themselves with the West, we 
need to know much more than most of us do about these 
individual countries. Misinformation is always dangerous — 
particularly so in a matter of such importance. 

A common mistake is to think of all iron curtain countries 
of Eastern Europe as alike, and therefore to be dealt with 
through a uniform U. S. foreign policy. We forget — or never 
knew — how different from one another they are. On the one 
hand, for instance, Rumania speaks a language that sounds 
like Italian and uses the same alphabet that we do. Quite the 
reverse, Serbia (now part of Yugoslavia) speaks a language 
much like Russian and has an alphabet closely resembling that 
of the Russians. 

The American traveler who goes behind the iron curtain 
into Eastern Europe will see, if he keeps his eyes open, that it 
is actually an area of contrasts. The green fields and the Com- 
munist observation towers may look much the same on either 
side of a border —but he'll be struck by the fact that in 
culture, in language, in standards of living, each country is apt 
to be very different from the next. 

The Communist authorities know how great and how re- 
vealing these differences are — and how dangerous to them. 
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for hours at each border. Permits and visas are gone over 
with a fine tooth comb. Armed troops wearing the green 
band of the border patrol watch vigilantly from guardhouses. 
They're backed up by machine guns, fierce dogs, floodlights, 
and electrically charged barbed wire fences. 

Along the frontiers, certainly, the “fraternal people's democ- 
racies” aren't so very fraternal. 

To know what goes on, what to expect, and what to prepare 
for, we need to inform ourselves a whole lot better about 
Eastern Europe. 

Let’s get as close to the facts as we can. 


WHAT'S EASTERN EUROPE, AND WHAT'S IN IT 
FOR THE RUSSIANS: 


Eastern Europe is that half of the continent which lies be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the generally easterly boundaries 
of West Germany, Switzerland, and Italy — though presently 
separated from the “boot” of Italy by the Adriatic and then 
the Ionian Seas. Its countries include East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, Albania, and Greece. All except Austria and-Greece are 
now Communist. These all can remember a more or less 
glorious past. But all also look back to dictatorship, feudal- 
ism, and exploitation. 

Eastern Europe is an area where everyone can recall being 
in the midst of at least one war. It’s a part of the world with 





a long history of incredibly bloody battles. These wars have 
been fought not only between neighboring countries but in- 
side individual countries as well— like the battles between 
the Serbs and Croats within Yugoslavia in 1941. 

Eastern Europe is thus an area of violent prejudices and 
passions and bitter memories. These bitter memories are con- 
nected with more than local wars. They spring also from what 
has been done to the peoples of Eastern Europe by the Rus- 
sians, the Germans, the Turks, the Italians, and the army and 
officials of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

Now this region has become a buffer zone between the 
Soviet Union and the West. 

It is also a source of raw materials and other manufactured 
goods for the Soviet Union. 

Here are some of the basic facts and resources of these 
countries: 


Eastern Germany. 46,600 square miles, 17,300,000 peo- 
ple. Enormous industrial and scientific capacity — in Russia’s 
eyes a military threat neutralized through occupation by Soviet 
forces. Eighty percent of the population is Protestant. 

Poland. 120,400 square miles, 25 million people. A 
country 45 percent agricultural, but with important raw ma- 
terials and minerals such as coal, iron, lignite, petroleum, gas, 
salts, and zinc. A vital line of communication to the Soviet 


forces in East Germany. In 1957, Poland began receiving 
economic aid from the U. S. Over 90 percent of the popula- 
tion is Roman Catholic. 

Rumania. 91,000 square miles, 16 million people. Four- 
fifths agricultural and stock raising. Rich in petroleum and 
natural gas and certain metals. With its coastline on the 
Black Sea, a vital Russian gateway to the Balkans. Contains 
Soviet military bases. The Rumanian Orthodox Church is the 
principal religious group. 

Bulgaria. 42,800 square miles, 7,160,000 people. Pre- 
dominantly agricultural, but with increasing industrialization. 
Tightly controlled by the USSR. Prior to World War II, 90 
percent of the population was of the Bulgarian orthodox 
religion. 

Albania. 11,000 square miles, 1,186,000 people. A 
mountainous country with forests and minerals which are 
largely undeveloped. Produces timber, wool, hides, dairy prod- 
ucts, fish, oil, and cattle. Dominant religion is Moslem. 

Hungary. 36,000 square miles, 10 million people. In the 
past primarily an agricultural country, but now industrializa- 
tion may make agriculture secondary. The Great Plain of Hun- 
gary is one of the most fertile in the world. Hungary contains 
one of the world’s largest bauxite deposits, and coal, and oil. 
It is two-thirds Roman Catholic. 

Czechoslovakia. 50,000 square miles, 14 million people. 
One of the richest lands in Europe in agriculture and forestry. 
Along with East Germany, Russia’s most important industrial 
producer. The Skoda Works at Pilsen now supply Russia 
with munitions as they formerly did Hitler. Czechoslovakia 
is rich in minerals: coal, iron, graphite, silver, copper, and 
lead. Its population is predominantly Roman Catholic. 

Yugoslavia. 95,500 square miles, 17 million people. The 
majority of the population is engaged in agriculture. Yugo- 
slavia also contains coal, iron, copper, chrome, lead, salt, 
bauxite, zinc, and oil. It is engaged in a program of industrial- 
ization, particularly in metallurgical and woodworking indus- 
tries. The population is 46 percent Serbian Orthodox, 36 
percent Roman Catholic, and 11 percent Moslem. Yugoslavia 
broke with Russia in 1948 and has since received financial and 
military aid from the West. 

WHAT PROBLEMS DOES EASTERN EUROPE POSI 

FOR THE RUSSIANS? 

It seems likely that Stalin thought of Eastern Europe in 
terms of facts and figures like the ones above and believed 
that all of it was his oyster. He grasped for it with an iron 
gtip. This meant Soviet military occupation. It meant con- 
trol through a Moscow-directed police apparatus. It meant 
control through the Communist parties of these countries, and 
economic control by tying each of the economies to complete 
dependence on the USSR. 

But in the spring of 1948, something amazing occurred. 
Little Yugoslavia, which the West considered a completely 








dominated satellite, talked back to Stalin. As a result, on June 
28, it was expelled from the Cominform (the organization 
set up to control the Russian-dominated Communist parties of 
Eastern Europe and a few others). After that happened, 
Yugoslavia proceeded to make itself an independent Commu- 
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nist country through a combination of determination, skillful 
leadership, police action, and Western aid. 

On June 17, 1953, East Germany erupted. Anti-Communist 
masses in Berlin and elsewhere tore down Red flags and prop- 
aganda slogans and burned Communist information centers. 
But East Germany, unlike Yugoslavia, was infiltrated by the 
Soviet army and police. The newspapers showed pictures of 
men throwing rocks against tanks — Russian tanks. The tanks 
won. 





After 1953, reports came in of occasional demonstrations 
and upheavals in other countries in Eastern Europe. But it was 
not until June 27, 1956, that major revolts took place. On that 
day, two dramatic events occurred. One was in Poland and 
one in Hungary. In Poland, workers of Poznan rioted and 
demanded bread. The riot was suppressed, but shortly after 
this the Polish government admitted that the rioters had cause 
to riot and disagreed with Soviet propaganda that the riot was 
mainly the work of Western agents. 

The other event on June 27 centered around the Petofi Club 
in Budapest, Hungary. At their meeting that day, the intellec- 
tuals of Communism demanded the removal of Hungarian 
Communist boss Rakosi and called for radical changes ‘in 
Hungarian Communism. This set in motion the liberalization 
of Hungarian Communism which brought about the resigna- 
tion of Rakosi on July 18, 1956. Incidentally, it created an 
atmosphere making possible the kind of discussion and dem- 
onstrations which enabled the people, in the October revolt, to 
show their hatred of Soviet Communism. 

All these developments came to a head in mid-October. 

In the so-called “October Days,” Poland overthrew Soviet 
domination, pointed its guns at Soviet troops, expelled the Rus- 
sian general who commanded the Polish forces, and amid 








jubilant, but non-violent demonstrations of citizens and stu- 
dents, declared it would follow its own road to socialism, 
somewhat independent of the Soviet Union. Poland under- 
scored its determination by placing Cardinal Wyszynski, who 
had been arrested and imprisoned in 1953, back in power as 
head of the Roman Catholic Church. When, on the 19th of 
October, Krushchev, Zhukov, Molotov, Kaganovich, and 
Mikoyan arrived in Warsaw to force the Poles away from the 
path of Polish Communism, the Poles stood up to them and 
rejected their demands. Communist insulted Communist and 
even those suspected of former Stalinist leanings, like Party 
Secretary Ochab, rejected the Russians. Gomulka, who had 
been jailed earlier by order of the Russians, was placed in 
power. 

Considering Poland’s geographical position, the success of 
the revolt was extraordinary. With the Soviet Union on one 
side, East Germany on the other, and Czechoslovakia to the 
south, and with Red army bases throughout Poland, defiance 
of the Russians by the Polish leaders showed amazing cour- 
age. Even though the Soviet Union will probably never allow 


Poland to be completely free as long as she has the power to 
prevent it, and even though Poland must continue with the 
modified socialist “dictatorship of the proletariat,” its new 
status cannot look good to the Russians. It is not surprising 
that in Poland’s grave economic crisis, the United States Gov- 
ernment and even many anti-Communist Polish émigré groups 
throughout the world advocated that the West help Poland out 
of some of its economic difficulties. Small amounts of Ameri- 
can aid have already been given to Poland. If the Polish Com- 
munists are allowed by Moscow to go on pursuing a partially 
independent course, Americans will be debating whether more 
aid should be given to the Polish people. We are doing 
various things to cultivate the friendship of the Poles. For 
example, in 1957 the Ford Foundation and other groups began 
a program of fellowships to Polish scholars for study in the 
United States. 

But in Hungary, October and November brought one of the 
great tragedies of our decade. When the Hungarian revolution 
started, the West wondered whether it had used the word “lib- 
eration” irresponsibly in its propaganda. For no aid could be 
given to the workers and students who, according to Commu- 
nist theory, were supposed to be the foundation of Hungarian 
Communism, but who instead fought and died in the streets for 
its overthrow. In Poland the government had moved with 
the people. The government had resisted the Russians. The 
government had brought back Gomulka. The government had 
placed the Cardinal back at the head of the Catholic Church. 
But in Hungary, the people were ahead of the government. 
After the Petofi Club demonstration, the tight dictatorship 
of Rakosi —a dictatorship far mdre controlled than that of 
Poland —continued in power till mid-July, 1956. Then it 
was replaced by the dictatorship of Gero, who was considered 
almost as bad as Rakosi. Hungary’s popular Communist was 
Nagy, but as a political leader he was not the equal of 
Gomulka, and was not brought into the Hungarian govern- 
ment until after the revolt had started on October 24, 1956. 
In Hungary, the government had to be pushed by the revolt- 
ing proletariat 

In Moscow, the Hungarian revolution, coming right after 
the Polish revolt, must have looked like the breaking up of 
the Russian satellite empire. Moscow was uncertain what to 
do. First it intervened with troops. Then it withdrew. For a 
while longer it kept on vacillating. It even issued a declara- 
tion, on October 30, promising the withdrawal of all Russian 
troops from all Eastern Europe and the establishment of a 
“commonwealth” of Eastern Europe. Then on October 31, 
Mikoyan, of the Soviet Politburo, went to Budapest and Rus- 
sian policy hardened. On the first of November, Soviet divi- 
sions began pouring into Hungary. They mercilessly crushed 
the revolt. 

The Hungarian revolution attracted the sympathy of neu- 
tralists in India and elsewhere in Southeast Asia. Soviet inter- 
vention received a rebuke from the very area of the world 
which it was trying to woo. Even more serious, Communist 
parties throughout the world, and particularly American Com- 
munists, such as the editor of the Daily Worker, attacked 
Soviet intervention in Hungary, and, by so doing, declared a 
kind of partial independence from Moscow. Many American 
Communists, like the prominent writer Howard Fast, left the 
party. 

Do such events suggest that Eastern Europe is the Achilles 





heel of Communism? It is worth observing the uncertainty 
and apparent contradictions of Communist policy toward 





Eastern Europe since Krushchev came to power. In 1955 
Krushchev went to Belgrade and tried to bring Tito, Com- 
munism’s chief heretic, back into the fold. But Krushchev 
ended up by supporting Yugoslavia’s contention that Com- 
munist countries should go their independent way and not be 
subject to Soviet domination. At the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party in February, 1956, Krushchev again 
announced the same view. Whether he believed it or not, 
whether he saw its implications, whether he regarded it simply 
as a sop to Yugoslavia which other Communist countries 
would ignore, nobody knows. But when Poland and other 
Eastern European countries took the doctrine of separate roads 
to socialism seriously after the 20th Congress, Moscow's rela- 
tions with Yugoslavia’s Tito, the heretic it had recently virdi- 
cated, began to cool again. By the summer of 1956, the Soviet 
Union was going back on its agreements of aid to Yugoslavia. 
It was circulating memoranda among the Communist govern- 
ments of Eastern Europe that Yugoslavia was not a truly 
Communist country. When Krushchev and Tito met at Yalta 
in the fall, there was much disagreement. This has deepened 
since. 

Yet at the same time the Russians appear to have taken 
Tito’s advice during 1956 on many matters, including the 
removal from power of several of Stalin’s puppet leaders in 
Eastern Europe and their replacement by national Communists 
who had fought World War II in their countries, rather than 
from desks in Moscow. It is not surprising that the press 
should carry a record through 1956 and 1957 of vacillation 
in Soviet policy toward Yugoslavia and toward Eastern Europe. 
For Yugoslavia, like Poland, like the unsuccessful proletariat 
of Hungary, symbolizes a degree of independence from Soviet 
domination. 

On the other hand, if Moscow intends to keep on running 
an empire in Eastern Europe, it must dominate it somehow. 
The Yugoslavs have probably told the Russians that they are 
fooling themselves if they think that the countries of Eastern 
Europe, as they were organized by Stalin, represent anything 
but liabilities in the event of a war. The Russians would have 
to send large armies to hold down the revolting populations. 


But if each of the Communist countries of Eastern Europe 
had populations which would voluntarily support the govern- 
ment, or at least, like Yugoslavia, were internally controlled 
without any help from the Soviet Union, then Eastern Europe 
might be of some military value to Communism other than 
as an area of reluctant supply bases. So the Yugoslav position 
would argue that each national Communist government should 
develop in its own way, and should try to make itself as popu- 
lar as possible. It would contend that Moscow should not con- 
trol but rather should rely for support on ideological and 
cultural-economic ties. If Krushchev in the long run should 
support this argument, he would be faced with the fact that 
Communism, with emphasis on heavy industry rather than on 
consumer goods, with its monotonous repetitive propaganda, 
and its police apparatus, is pretty difficult to make popular. 

Attempts to make Communism popular in Eastern Europe 
emphasize national traditions and promise to give the people 
greater freedom and more consumer goods. But the national 
traditions are largely anti-Russian, and may lead to more re- 
volts. If the police apparatus is weakened or becomes infected 
with ational, as against Soviet, patriotism, every revolt may 
result in capitulation as in Poland or world embarrassment as 
in Hungary. 

So far in modern history the British are the only peoples 
who have been successful in running a commonwealth of in- 
dependent but generally cooperating states. Whether Russian 
imperialism can produce anything but revolt as each conces- 
sion of freedom makes the peoples of Eastern Europe hungry 
for more concessions and more freedom, only time will tell. 

One thing is certain. Revolts like the Polish and Hungarian 
“October Days” of 1956 are also part of the history of the 
Russian people. They must make Russians think very hard 
on what is truth and what not, what is good and what bad. 
And so, even in Moscow, central base of Communism itself, 
revolts in Eastern Europe can be dangerous. 


Will Eastern Europe prove to be Russia’s Achilles heel? 


The inclusion of the Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in the Soviet Union has never been recognized by the 
United States. As Russian territory, they do not fall within the scope of this guide, but will be considered in a later VITAL ISSUE. 
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